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^ ; FOREWORD . 

.■■.•■/ 

Exp/orfpg Funcf/ona/ Language is a unique set of materials that addresses what is probably the 
^ most important question one could ask^about language use in the seheols. "How do children and 
* teachers^ use language to get things done'^" However obvious such a. question may seem, it is 
unfortunately true that we seldom ask it Instead, the scVioqIs usually try to determine such ques- 
tions as ''How correct is the us^ge of the children?-' or ^'How mature is the children's language 
development in terms of pronunciation or grammar?'.' These are not unimportant questions, iDut 
they focus only on the forms of language rather than on its functions .That isTthe questions 
address the social judgments we can make about language (is it correct or not) rather than the 
cognitive functions (what does the language get done). ' ^ - . 

These protocol tapes and ma)^uals effectively illustrate functional language in it?"real. class- 
' room context with videotapes of Ihe undoctored, actual classroom evenfs. The manuals contain 
workshop exercises to be used with the videotape, describe (in clear language) the theoretical 
framework from which th€ work stems, and include verbal transcripts of the language used in the 
tapes All videotape samples (15 to*20 minutes in length) were taken from a large research proj- 
ect conducted at tbe Center for Applied Linguistics (Peg Griffin and Roger Shuy, Children s 
Functional Language and Education in the Ear/y Years, 1978), Separate manuals accomp^any 
- each videotape. 

. A Way with IVords/describes the principle qf functional language in some detail, 'cabling into 
question conventional school language assessment whicji deals only with language Jorms 
(sounds,* vocabulary and grammar) while often ignoring meaning relationships (semantics) and 

janguage use (pragmatics) . * , 

Whats What with Questions explores the use of question asking strategies in theclassrobm. 

'It points out that questions do a greaf deal more work than merely getting information. Children 
have a variety of ways to use questions and this protocol suggests ways that educators can make 
usQ of them for m service or pre service training. Us Your Turn provides information about the 
verbal and non verbal ^aspects of classroom turns at talking, when it succeeds as well as wheli it 
breaks down Transitions Actiuit}^ between ActiOitiel focuses on what has be^n conventionally 
coniideved "doU/n time" by educators. The videotape^and manual describe how transitions can 
function as an actua) learning event, socially an4cognititely. A similarlocTTs is presented in When 
Is 'Reading?, which illustrates visually that learning how to read extends far beyond "official" 
reading time in classrooms^ Although much of the focus of tFiese videotapes and manuals is on 
children's functional language use, teacher talk is also^noted, especially in TeoGherJalk \Alorks, 
a vistble demonstration of talk that teaches, answers, "evaluates, manages, an3 repkmands. 

There is no way that a brief overview of this sort can.,captCire the richness of the actual video- 
taped events in this serfes That is precisely the reason, in fact, that the authors decided to present 
this important information in .protocol form These are not books about children's functional lan- 
guage They are children 3 functional langifage, captured fn natural, real life settings, selected 
from^hundreds of hours of'research samples and presented in a way which is convincing, clea^ 
and dynamic! * r > d ' 
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INTRODUCTION 



l5f What does effective language use involve? . 

. • ^ * 

TT What do children accomplish with language in the cla^room? 

4 

more is there to assessing children's language ability beyond 
evaluating correctness? - ^ ^ 

^ How can l^ecome more aware of my students' language abilities? ^ 

The preceding are some of the issues that will be discussed in these materials. Children use a 
variety of language forms to get other people to jjo things-. The systematic nature of these dif- 
ferent forms shows that children have subtle and complex language^bilities. The language forms; 
may differ according to who is speaking and who is being spoken to and c^ricording to the urgency 
of the situation. ^ ^ 

. Observing children as they use language with us and with each other does not always give us 
all the information w^ need to know about their ability. In these cases, we need to be able to 
•observe the children Vl^rtguage in situations that are comparable. We use tests of one kind or 
another to- do this TBc test presented here demonstrates one way that a test can be tailored to the 
child s real life situation while being comparably used for many^children. In these materials, we 
discuss some of the^cqntral aspects of children's facility with language. We also present a way to 
get children to display their language capabilities while avoiding some of the problems inherent in 
other kinds of tests. / ' " ' • 

This participants manual is part )6f a packet including an instructors manual and a videotape. 
The materials are intended for usye in pre service and in-service teacfi^r training, howeyer, they 
^Iso will be of interest to other audiences, including linguistics students, educational specialists, 
and anyone. involved in language assessment dr testing. 

^ \ 
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SUGGESTIONS 

FOR USING 

THESE MATERIALS 



The discussion and exercise sections of this manual are designed ' 
• to be flexible and interchangeable, to acconynodate -individual learn- 
ing styles, time schedules, and your own goals. 

If you are a participant using this'^anual in pre-service or 
.in-service training, your instructor will pl^n a workshop based on ^ 
these materials. If you are working on your own, you may find 
either of the following approaches helpful or you may wish to devise 
one of your own. ' ^ , , 

The transcript reflects the 'contents of the videotape Satisfactory 
work can be done with this manual when the videotape is not 
available 



' . ' OPTION A 

(1) Read through the transcript. We suggest this as the first step 
for any approach, since it is often difficult to r^ad while 

' < listening to and watching the tape at the same time.' 

(2) Look at the tape, if available. 

(3) Read the discussion section. 

(4) Read the 'Thieoretical Framework" (strongly suggested 
though not necessary to complete thje exercises) 

, (5) Do at -least the following exercises: 

I. Section A 4 
^ Sectiorr B 2, 4 
II General Exercises ^1, 4, 5 

(6) Do as many of the remaining exercises as possible, reread- 
ing the discussion section as appropriate or necessary. 



\ OPTION B _ ^ 

^ ' \ 

, (ly Read through the transcript, 

^ ' \ r f * 

(2) Look at tape, if available * I * • , 

(3) Do the following exercises: ^ ^ 

• ' ' I. SeGtipnA' ^1.4 ' b ^ 

Section B ^1. 2. 4 
II. General Exercises ^1, 4, 5 

(4) Read the discussion section. 

(5) Read "Theoretical Framework" (strdpgly suggested) 

' (6) Do as many of the remaining exercises as possible, reread- 
' ing the, discussion section as appropriate or neces'sary. 



* . DISCUSSION ' . • 

■ ' . ) • ' . • - 

Thts discussion section is intended mainly as a point uf reference fur persons participating in . 
workshops or c^asses based on these materialb, however, .isbues raii^ed here albo can serve as 
departure points for'further discussion or as a basis for assignments ' ' 

Children, language, & assessment: general points 

Now. that you h'aye looked at the videotape and. or^ead through the transcript, it is useful to 
talk about the three key issues there: -l. 

{];) Children's facility with language. j \. . ^ 

(2) Concerns to be considered when designing te^t measure's of children's language facility. 

(3) A method of observing children's language tha^ avuid$ some of the problems encountered 
in other measures . 

Children's Faciliti; with Language v 

Many researchers have investigated how children learn to speak their first language. This 
research has inspired descriptions of.various stages in children's learning to use the sound system, 
the grammar and the vocabjilary of their language Studies have been. done with individual 
children and with groups* of children who have been observed or tape-recorded in conversation 
with their peers and caretakers They have been asked to do a variety of tasks, including complet-. , 
ing stories or answenrrg questions about pictures Some children have been interviewed ' 
repeatedly at regular intervals, others, jwst once So. studies have used diffei^ent populations, 
different ways of cotlectirig data. and<different time frameworks The most commonly ^osed 
questions in child language studies have be^n What are the features of child language? Whfet are 
the different stages in the acquisition of language? Can different stages be defined or isolated? 

A prevailing attitude in* the field of language acquisition has been that children's speech is an 
incomplete approximation of adult's and that children are ineffective i/sers of language. Certainly 
the description of children's language vnust be done in part from a developmental standpoint. 
That is. children's speech does change and develop from the time they start to talk, and in com- 
parison to adult speech, the earliest speech is "incomplete" in sortie sense For example, while 
adult' speakers of standard English rarely omit forms of the verb be, it is not unusual for be to be 
absent in the earliest speech of children who are learning English as a native language (e.g.. That 
a lamb Mommy busy ) Similarly, the sound that occurs at the end of a word like church or 
porch may not occur in early child language becairse the palate is not completely develpped. 

Incompleteness of the sound system or of the grammar should not be taken as evidence that 
childjen cannot use language effectively It has not been until fairly recently, however, that ques- 



4 A Way with Words 




tions such as 'Do children use language effectively?' or even 'How do children use language?' 
have been asked Notice the emphasis on the w(5rd USE and think about the difference between 
USE and PPODUCE. ' . ^ ^ 

What do we mean by effective language use? In all of these materials, language is seen as a 
tool, with the job or function of allowfng speakers to accomplish a variety of tasks, Explaining, 
convincing, suggesting, giving advice, reprimanding, soliciting feedback, requesting, apologizing— 
these are all examples of language functions. In using language to do these tasks, a.speaker may 
be described as bein^mqre or less effective. 

Sometimes a function may be characterised by a particular kind of language-^e.g. . requests 
may be frequently accomplished with questions: ► • 



or 



Will you please* open- the dooj? 
Can you take out the garbage? 



It is important to note that there is no basic one-to-one correspondence' between language 
futictipn and' the language form^ that are used to accomplish it. In fact, there are generally many 
different Icinguage forms that can be ju§ed for one function. For example^Jhe'two requests 
accomplishetf. above , with questions might- just' as welt be accomplished with declarative 
statements: ' - * ^' 

Boy, it sure is.tiot in here! ' ^ . . . ' 

or J \ , ^'^ . , ' • ' - 

This gafbage bag is full. , . ' 

The choice of one form over another may tlepend on who is being addressed, where the conver- 
sation is taking place, or what the topic is. ' . . ' 

As we will see, th^re is plenty of evidence that'childfen are effective language' users. In fact, a 
child may be able to use or accomplish a language (uncfion before the forms for that function are 
comjjletely learned. Art utterance such as Baby shoe may function successfully as a requesf, 
even though the utterance might be described as gramrxiatically incomplete. Similarly, the 
language abilities of older children who have mastered the grammatical rules may go unnoticed. 
For instance, with the following three observa^tions about the state of the world, a five-year-old 
child received an invitation to dinner: 

• If you Tbpk across tHe street, you'll sfee that our car is gone. 

• My moth^ worries if I miss meals. « ' , - ^ ' 

• You 'know, I eat almost anything. 

No explicit mention of dinner and no explicit request for an invitation (e.g.. Can / come in |or 
dinner? or Will you please feed me supper?) were made. Yet the task was^ successfully accom; 
plisherf and the invitation was issued. • ^. } 

^Clearly, the exploration of cl?ildren's functional language provides insights into their facility as . 
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langaage users It also sheds n^w light oh other aspects of language such as the sound system, 
the grammar, and the vocabulary ' • 

Assessing Children's Language Ability 

The description of children's language, has direct implications for the assessment of children's^ 
language ability As mentioned previously, the focus has Usually been on the'most visible parts of 
the language such as the sound system, the grammar, or the voc^ulary The following image of 
an iceberg illustrates the state of affairs in research and practice related to language: ' 



sounds (phonology) 



vocabulary (lexicon) 



grammai' (syntax)^ 




meajiing relations (semantics) 
use (pragmatics) 



For/purposes of'assessment. this^means a focus on what is accessible and countable. Children's 
language use may be judged simply on whether they can or'do produce»a certain number of 
individual features of the language, TRdse might include the -s that marks the plural, the 
possessive or the third person singular; the -ed that marks the past tense- or the vowel that 
characterizes an irregular past. Children may not necessarily be judged on whether they can 
effectively request clarification- or get a turn to talk in class, even though the ability to do these 
things is essential for successful participation in class,' ^ 

^ — 2 ^ * • ^> . « 

'We gratefflly acknowledge Dr Roger Shuy for many of the concepts, insights, and eJcamples handled in 

this portion 'of the discussion section ^ " - 
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A m^jor problem in assessing children's language ability, then, centers around what is ulti- 
mately defined as concrete evidence of good or poor, effective or ineffective language use. 
Closely related to. the- issue of what is being counted is the issue of how the counting and the 
assessment are done. The'hoLf; has two parts. ' L, 

The first can be stated simply: language h^ppenSt^in a context. Utterances do not occur in a 
vacuum. Descriptions of language yse must take into account th,e continuous, complex inter- 
action of cultural and social factors that accompany and shape language use. In many .ways, 
Janguage is a reflecttojxir'ind^x of social interaction. That is, when people talk to each other.' 
more fhan just an exchange of information takes place. People talk to each other differently 
depending on how well they know each other, what their relative social or occupational status is. 
'how old they .are. whether they are male ors/fmale, who else is listening, and what they are talk- 
ing about. The factors can be summarized as follows: 
, • relationship between speakers (^.g . husband and wife vs. strangers) 

social or occupational status (e.g., boss talking to employee vs. colleagues talking) 

• a^' t ^ 

• sex 

• place of conversation, setting ^ — ^ * • 

• topic . '* • 

It follows thai the best measures of language ability Vould take into account these' social and 
'cultural aspects of language use. We* should ask ourselves how accurately do tests that take 
language out of context really measare language ability. It is conceivable that the same children 
^who can effectively retrieve a possession by saying Would you please give me back my d8ll?OY 
direct a peer to do something by saying Could you please move over? might be judged as poor 
language users because they>cannot sCipply the past tense of will or tan in isolation or out of c^ 
text. This is not to say that children should not be taught these forms or that the forms should hot\ 
bfe tested. The point is thaj children can use language to do what they need to do, and measures \ 
of their language use'should reflect the context in which they use language. In essence, w^are 
suggesting that a measure of language ability be grounded in or based on the life experiences of 
the speaker. . ^ . > 

, The second part of the how issue is that the testing ^uation itself is a social one and canned 
be considered as objective or abstract. Perhaps the most dramatic example of the social nature oN 
a testing situation comes from early attempts to assess the language ability of inner-city Black 
children. In these hundreds of tape-recorded interviews, the children were_£onfrojited by a white 
^interviewer who put a toy on a table apd then iaid, "Tell me everything you can about this." The 
result was often defensive, monosyllabic behavior— language directly reflecting the sociolinguistic 
factors at wprk in this asymmetrical social ^iti^tion. When, the ir\ter\/iew situation 'presented 
children with a more familiar setting, the verbal behavior changed drastically. In the revised situa- 
tion, the interviewer was a Black man raised in Harlem, familiar with the neighborhood and its 
children. Two children were interviewed together, and the interviewer and the children sat 
ca^ally on the floor eating potato chips. The topic was one of relevance and interest to the 



children. One result was that a child who had bfeen assessed as having no language (**verbally 
deprived") at the time of entering school, suddenly had so- much to say that he constantly inter- 
rupted his friend 

An Alternate Measure df Children's Language Ability; 

These materials discuss and provide examples,of a test of children's functional language ability 
that )s* structured to reflect the context familiar to the child. The t^st that we will describe here, 
known formally as a corpus extension technique, grew out of the research project upon which 
these materials are based. Corpus is one word used by researchers to describe the body of data 
that they are studying. In this case, the corpAi§ consisted^of ajiproxjmately 500 half-hour video- 
tapes of children and tectchers in an independent school in Washington, D.C. The taping-Was 
conducted throughout on^ schooJ year and focused on a varietyNDf classroom activities that in- 
cluded whole group' lessons, small groups, children working together or alone with a teacher,' 
and school activities such as lunch, recess, and music. 

A corpus like Jhis provides a large amount of language to study. Yet even when the data 
samplexovers a wide range of situations and the functions to be analyzed are chosen from among 
those most likely to occur naturally in the situations taped, gaps may remain in the sample. For 
" example, after examining videotapes from a whole day of taping, we may find only a few occur- 
rences of a particular language function or of it particular language strategy. In addition, the 
contextual factors associated with each of these utterances can be so different that comparisons 
between them are impossible. Then, too, how do we explain no example of a particular function 
or strategy? Is it simply the result of chance (it exists but not on. tape) or is it a significant absence 
(it does not exist)? \ 

One way to get at these problems is to extenp the corpus. This is done setting up the situa- 
tion in which a particular fuhctioffis given a chance to occur and seeing what language is used to 
accomplish that function. The essence of the procedure is to ask a speaker "How would you react 
if you found yourself in^this situation?- What would you say or do?'* Specifically, we decided to 
devise a way to get examples of four language functions: (1) giving directives, (2) getting 
praise/(^dback, (3) convincing, and (4) explaining. As we mentioned before, language does 
not occur in a vacuum; whatsis said is intimately associated with who is being talked to and what is 
being talked ^out. In designing the elicitation instrumeot, we paid very close attention to these 
facts about language usege. 

One way of addressing the issue of who is being talked to is to determine the higher, lower, 
and equivalent status relationships among the children in a given classroom. We wanted to see 
how differently a child would talk to a peer of higher statusHhan one of jower status; therefore, we 
were very interested in getting a child's-eye view of status In the classroom. To do this, we con- 
structed and used a Status Perception Instrument (SPI). This is a modification of the Long-Jones- 
test designed to measure social preference, in which students are asked to rank in order of 
preference the three other students thatll^ey like the most and the three that they dislike the 



most Jhis, however, only gets at emotional acceptance and asks tj;ie, children to think about 
classmates in ways we did not want to encourage or promote We decided to adapt the measure 
to get a more complete picture of classroom status and to relate status t^ imaginary scenes 
children would understand and enjpy Seven categone? related to three components of status 
were selected - ' . ? 

COMPONENTS CATEGORIES 
Emotional acceptance . ^ ' Like/disfike 

PhysicaJ attractiveness. 
. Teacher preference (emx)tional) 
Competence ' Gob^ at school work 

Good in sports 
Powe"^ i ^ — . Leadership 

Teachef preference (assignment of 
i;esponsibility) 

For grades one through three, we designed scenarios calling up the "best" behavior for each 
category. For example, for the leadershiib Catdgpry, we asked. 

// an accident happened while no teacher or grown up was around, who would take charge 
and know what to do? ^ " 
The assumption vvas that the child named as someone who would take charge would be one who 
had a social status within the group of "someone who is listened to/' The scenarios were 
recorded on a.tape which was then played -to' the subjects>Followirtg each scenario, the children 
were asked to dboose from among their cla^mates ftie three who wpuldbe most likely arfS'least 
likely to fit mto the"" scenario. ^ ' ■ 

For younger children: we developed a senes of story-like scenario^ and pict4Jres that. used 
animal char^icters to play tli? parts. These stories, appropriate and entertaining to-four and five-" 
year-olds, described eath charaqfer as possessing 6ne o\ thfe status characteristics. The* children 
were a$ked to choose from among their classmates jhe students who were most like and least like 
the 'characters ' * ' ' ' 

The children s answers provided us v^th knowledge of the status relationships within a given 
clasiroom^ and J^nis knowledge was/directly incorporated iVito the elicitation instrument. 
Examples of this ^ippcar in the upcoming discussion of specific segrnents of the videotape. . ' 

In dealing with |the issue of what Is being t^lkfd about^^ we wanted to provide a contextual 
anchor for the question^ thai we asked about ^language. We wanted to^sfee what the children 
would say or do in situations that were very familiar to them; at the same time, we wanted to be 
able to compare the children's-r^sponses. To meet both of these goals, we came up with a two- 
■^art plan: * - - - 



• Based on our observation of the school, the classroom activities, anH the interactions among 
children; teachers.. ^nd staff, we were able to define aVeries of activities that the'children 
would recognize (e g , doing an art project, playing a game durirfg recess). 

• Before eliciting specific responses during the individual interviews, the interviewer talke^'d 
about these activ^ies to get information relevant to the child (e.g . the child's favorite ac- 
tivities in and outside the classroom, games he/she liked to play, toys or other objects 
he/she often brought to school, special projects that his/h^er class was engagedu»J 

We will /low look aj exactly'how this elicitation 'instrument works to get examples oTone language 
function, giomg directions 



- CORPUS EXTENSION TECHNiqUE: SPECIFIC EXAMPLES , 

Setting the Scenario ^ . 

The videotape segments that this diScussion is bas&d on show interviews tl^at elicit the directiue 
" function of language . The term.**directi ve" refers to situations in which the speaker s main intent^' 
tbinfliience or direct the hearer (s) to do something. This may include directing the movemeri^ 
change of objects, activities, aitd people; it may involve an elicitation of goods and services. 'br it 
may be an attemptno regul% the behavior of others. In any case, we are specifically interested in 
the l^guage that occurs in these situatidtis In the following samples we see how children irse 
language to accomplish the directive task, once-the scenario has been set'. ' 
e Situations in which directives bccur are very common, and children use and receive directives 
frequently, particularly in a school/setting; In designing the corpus extension, our goal was to set 
up situations in which directives would occUr as they do in natural conversation. We decided on a 
situation in which the child being interviewed owned an object that was being held or used by 
another person. This person twice declined to return it, jeven though the interviewee V§d_^ 
legitimate-right and an immediate need for the obj€fct. The discussion was fleshed oi^t with details 
from4he child's life: an activity that the child enjoyed caused him/her tjjj^ut aside spme prized 
possession. |hepersor1 to be directed to return the prized possesWn was someone who the child, 
knew The child is asked what 5he/he would say on ofie attempt to g^t the object back, and on a 
second and third try as well^The intervi'ew takes accoOnt of the status of the borrt)wer in relajipn 
to the interviewee, ' 

Evelyn's Test 

. In or9er to get a clear idea of just how the corpus extension technique works, let s compare the 



framework of a typiqal interview schedule to what an interviewer and a child actually said. 



.INTERVIEW' SCHEDULE' 

(a) Discusses prize'd possessions 

(b) Identifies a prized possession 

(c) Recalls student shariog prized possession to 
class during sharing time ' ' "/ 



' ''ACTU AL^ONVERSATION 



Interviewer: What kinds of things do you bnng to 
school— oj- do you ever bring stuff like for sharing 
tirfl!?? ^ 

Evelyn: Yeah Well, sohnejtimes we bring things 
when we gp on a tr^, we bring things— if we went 
to Oklahoma, we would bring, um, a little purse 
or some shells that we found that we'would like to 
share with the class 



(d) Establishes lower- 'or higher-statCis child or 
teacher asking to look at prized possession 

(e) Target child lends pnzed possession to lower 
or higher status child or teacher and starts 
working on another activity^ specifically 

. identified • ' 

(f) ^ Target child finishes other activity and wants 

to get the prized possession back frorf/ the 
lower- or higher-status child or teacher 



(g) "What are you gonna say ot^b t6 get (prized . 
» . possession) back from (nanife of lower or 
higher status child or teacher)r* 
I, Student response-^ 1st try 



Interviewer: Did you go to Oklahoma? 

Evelyn: No But, um, 1 brought in today a thyig 
ixevci Mexico It is a, um, little purse-Mcxico-and it 
has Mexican money in it, 

Jnterviewjer: OK, supposing, like, you know, 
today, that you brought in that purse, and you 
show it during sharing time to all the people and 
you explain what it was and everythmg, and then 
you go off and do something else and you ask 

Mrs to hold it for you, bec^p^e you d^Hl't 

want it to ge"t lost or misplaced"^ anything. And 
so, you know, she also wants to look at it. So after 
a while, you want to get the purse back, 

Evelyn: Yeah 

Interviewer: So what are you gonna say or do to 
get NIrs to give you your, purse back? — 



Evelyn: 1 will ^y, 'Mrs. 



um, my mother 



wants me to bring my purse h'bme' or, ym J want 
to bring my purse liome, um, *cause I don't want 
to leave it here because it might get rhishandled or • 
something, and someone might be gj>ing to 
Mexico and might steaj some money to spend in 
Mexico.' , 
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INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 


ACTUAL CONVERSATION 








1h) ^^hat jf (rtame of |pwer- or higher-status child 
or teacher) says-^I'm not done with it yet, Til be. 
done with it in a few minutes, and there's only 
a little time left and ^ you. really want your 
(prized possession) back. What are you gonna 
say or do to get it back now from' (name of 
lower- or higher ftatus child or teacher)?" 
2 Student response — 2nd try 

■'■ ■ / 


InterjiJewer: Okay, and suppose Mrs. says 
'Well, there's only a little time left, so i might as 
• well hold It for you until— you know, until you have 
to^go hojne and you want to get your purse back 
because you want to show it to somebody.else-so 
what are you gonna say or do to get it back now 
from her? ^ 
Evelyn; OK, 1 would say, 'Mts. can 1 please 
have my purse back because 1 want to sRowJt to 
Nancy or Evelyn or Virginia* or something. 


I 






/ . 


Interviewer: Evelyn? fsn'f that you? 








*. 


Evelyn: Well, Virginia or 1 want to show'tt to 
myself-l want to look at it. 




f 


• 


(i) "'What if (name of lower-status or higher- 
status child\ or' teacher) still keeps (prized 
possession) and says Til be done with it m a 
minute.' What are you gonna say or do now 
totget it back from (name of lower- or higKer- 
status^child or teacher)?" 
3. Student ^response — 3rd try 

• 


Interviewer: And suppose Mrs. 'says 'Well, 
1 may as well hold it for the last coUple of minutes,* 
What are you gonna say or do now to get it back 
froil^ her?, ^ 

Evelyn: 'Mrs. , please give me my purse 

» 'cause 1 want to put it in my bag so I don't forget it.' 






✓ 


As can be seen from the transcript, thje interviewer goes on to elicit the responses that Evelyn 
would give in situations with iowerjand higher status peers. So far, we have described the corpus 
extension technique in its use with one speaker. Next we will turn our attention to the directives 
used by a nurriber of differer>t speakers. Qnce w^e have collected examples of directives using the 
corpus extension technique, how do we talk aboirt the examples,. clarify them, or understand 
what they tell us about language behavior and social interaction. 


• 






A Directive Sampier: Excerpts From Other Interviews 

/ 

The second section of the transcript also contains examples of what children say in a situation 
where someone else has a prized possession and the object is to get it back. The utterances are 
presented in order from youngest to oWest child (from nursery to third ^rade). As we described 
before, the someone else is not just anybody and the prized possession is not just anything: in this 
' particular section, the Interviewer has noted the name of # child determined to have high status 
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and has identified a possession bejonging'to and prized by tfie child being interviewed. In this 
. tvay. the context is established and a- response appropriate to the situation is elicited As we can 
see. the responses range from • ^ • ^ ' 

• Robert, let me have my baseball book back ^ 

to 

• Can I have my ladybug, Laura 

• 1 m going to let you play with my Barbievdolls, ^ . 

We have defined the situation as a directive one, and we want to talk about these utterances as 
examples of directives. The issue is how utterances that seem so'diverse can be seen as examples 
same language function. 

The lirst utterance. Robert, let me have m\; bQsei)Qll book back makes overt or dfrect reference ^ 
to th6 issue at hand— that is. getting the baseball book back. In addition, the "let me., . gives 
this directive the form of a commarrd or an imperative. Now look at the second utterance. Can / 
have my /adybug. Laura? While it does make refereric^ to getting the object back, it does so in an 
indirect way and is essentially an expression of the spea'ker's wishes. The form of Ihe-utterance is 
a question, as opposed to an imperative. With the third utterance, /'m going to let you p/ay with 
my Barbie c/o//s.'the speaker seemf to be bargaining with the hearer or offering acceptable alter- 
natives as a way to get the object back. 'It is remarkable that an utterance with a form so different 
from the imperative— in this case, a declarative statement— cap h^ve the same function. 

We will characterize utterances of the first type as direct directives. This group does not 
include all imperative sentences, but only those that make explicit the target task. Examples of 
direct directives in this section of the transcript include 

Seth: G^ve that back—I was using it first, 

Michael: Totigh luck. Robert, Let me hai^e it. ' ' 

Jennifer: You give me that ruler back or I will tell Miss B, ^ ^ 

It so happens that all three of these utterances are examples of directives with adjuncts, ih^i is. 
additional material-that seems to back up or strengthen the directive. The adjuncts in these 
examples are ^ * , ' 

, 1 was using it first, . \^ 

Tough luck, Robert. ^ ' / . 



wi 



II tetl Miss B, 



Not all directives have adjuncts. * 2^ • 



Utterances of the second kind are Indirect directive^. They are references to the action or to 
the outcome of the action in utterances that are not imperatives. Other exampJes here are 

- Seth, Please may 1 have my cable car back'-^ 

Andy: It s almost time to leave so can I have them back? 

Jennifer: , could I please have it back now cause, cause it s mine and 1 really, really 
want it back right now. - • , ^ 

Finally, we call utterance of the third type Inferred directives. While they d^o not refer directly 
to the action or the outcome of the action, they can be said to refer to the rights of the speaker the 
object in question or to the reasonableness of the request One of the ways that the speaker can 
refer to reasonableness is by offering positive or negative alternatives, which is what we see in the 
third utterance That is, the speaker is making a r^uest that one object be returned by assuring 
the hearer that another one^will take its place (i e., the Barbie dolls). Other examples of inferred 
, directives are 

An^: You just grabbed it, so when we get two, you can have one to use and I can haVe 

one to use * ^ « « 

Ingrid: Fm not gonna be your friend ever *again. 
Ashley: Lots of people really want to see my ladybug. 

^'Table 1 is a classification of all the utterances in the second part of the transcript. Seeing them 
displayed in this way leads us to some questions. For example, within each grade level, are there 
differences depending upon (a) who is being addressed or (b) whether it is the first, second, or 
third try? Are there noticeable age-related differences such that younger children use more of one 
kind of strategy than older children? 

We see from examining tbe table that the use of direct directives is uncommon. In fact, direct 
directives are never used to address the teacher— the closest such strategy being direct + adjunct. 
Furthermore, status does not seem to affect the use of direct directives. There are two direct 
directives used with higher-status peers and three with lower-status peers—not a significant differ- 
ence. Only at the nursery level dt> we s^e a sharp difference between the strategies choseajpr 
higher- and lower-status peers: while nonverbal strategies (e.g., would just grab it.") followmfe 
use of direct directives with lower-status peers, higher-status peers are consistently addressed 
with ir^erred directives. 

In several instances, it appears that the children see a difference betwe^ addressing the 
teacher and addressing their peers. For exainple, in the second grade (first try), while both 
higher- and lower-sSatus peers are addressed with direct directives, an indirect strategy is used 
with the teacher. In the second graders third attempts, direct -i- adjunct strategies are used with 
peers, while indirect -i- adjunct are used for the teacher. 
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1st try 






2nd try ^ 






3rd try 






Teacher 


High 


Low 


Teacher 


High 


Low 


Teacher 


High 


Low 


Seth 


«■ 

Ingrid | 


Seth 


Seth 


ingrid 


Seth 


Seth 


Ingrid 


Seth 


Indirect 


Inferred 


Direct ^ 
Adjunct 


Please 


Inferred 


Non-\ 
verbal 




Inferred 

9 


Non- 
verbal 


Andy 


• Andy 


Andy 


Andy 


' Andy 


Andy ' 


. Andy 


Andy- 


Andy 


Indirect 
Adjunct 


indirec^ 
Atljunct - 


Inferred 


Inferred 

y 


Indirect 
Adjunct 


Indirect 
Adjunct 


Indirect 


Inferred 


Inferred 


Ashley 


—f 

Ashley 


Ashley 


Ashley 


Ashley 


Ashley 


Ashley 


Ashley 


r Ashley 


Inferred 


VlQdirect 
Adjunct 


Indirect 
Adjunct - 


Indirect 


Inferred 


Inferred 


Inferred 


Inferred 


Inferred 
















Jennifer 


Michael 


Jennifer 


Jennifer 


Michael 


Jennifer' 


Jennifer 


Michael 


Jennifer 


Indirect 


Direct 


Direct 
Adjunct 


Indirect 


Inferred 


Inferred 


Indirect ^ 

+ - 
'Adjunct 


Direct 
Adjunct 


Direct 

Adjunct ' 
> 


Evelyn 


Evelyn 


Evelyn 


z 

' Evelyn 


Evelyn 


Evelyn 


Evelyn 


Evelyn 


Evelyn 


- Inferred, 


Indirect 


Indirect 
Adjunct 


Indirect 
Adjunct 


Indirect 
> 

Adjunct 


' Inferred^ 


Direct 
Adjunct 

f 


Inferred 

' T 


Indirect 
Adjunct 
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The overall Irend in the entire^ corpus is for a decrease in direct directive strategies and an 
increase in nondirective stra^^|i^ at each new try It ^eems that a speaker starts ou^witli an in- 
. direct directive, and when the'l^arer does not return the prized possession, the speaker restarts to 
the reasonableness of his request through an inferred directive.* 

' Letjj compare the g^^^ral trends to the examples on tKe^/ideotape. If we grpup the utterai^y^ies 
together by attempts; itiQOks like this: < 



Directive Type 


1st Try 


2nd Try 


Direct 


3 


0 


Indirect 


8 ' 


6 


inferred 


4 


7 


Nonverbal 


. 0 


1 


^Please % f 




1 


Inferred 






^ Reasons 




6 


* • Rights 


0 


A 



3rd Try 

3 (Same) 



3 



(Decrease) ^ 
7 (Increase) ' ' ' 

1 ^ 



7-' 

We see that only six out 'of 45 utterances are direct directives, and^that there is a shift from indirect ^ 

to inferred, from the first to the third trv^ We ^Iso see an apparent preference fo^ the reasonable- » 

ness strategy over the rights strategy, with the inferred directives. - ^ ~ • ' m 

As we have pointed out earlier^, it has freqi^ntly been assumed that children's speech is merely " . . 
an imperfect rendition of tbe'^duJt mod^l. This approach assumes that children haVe difficulty - ' ^ 

producing the sounds and structures of their native language, let alone using"different strategies ' 
tbat reflect a variety of social situations. Intuitively one might assume that children's directive^ 
ttsage is limited to direct directives, and indirect and inferred strategies being reflections of a more o*^^ 
subtle awaiieness of the nature of social interaction. ^ ^ ^ ^' 

It is clear from this brief look at the language produced in the corpus extension that such intui- 
tive assurnptions are misguided. We sge from the examples here that children are indeed aware • 
of the way thaLsocial relations are reflected in language. They clearly know that the goal of 
■ retrieving th€ object in question cannot always be achieved by the most direct means available. 
They also display a knowledge of the appropriate lailgjj^e forms to bemused in the different situa- * : 
tions that they are corffipnted with in the corpus e>^enslo|i^% 

' It is also dear that the language- skills displayed in the corpus extension are rarely called upon # „ • 

or examined in formal assessment situations or tests. Ironically, wfthout the knowledge of how to 
make a successful request, without being £^le,t(^ convince, exiilain,'.or get a turn to talk, that is, 
without a knowledge of Kow to •use" language, knOwledgg of the forms of th^ language is prac- 
tically superfluous. It is our hope that this discussion of the corpus extension technique sheds light " ^ 
on children's language ability v^l beyond sounds and*structures and on h way to observe that |« ^ 

ability. ^ ' . - . • Si. ' 

^ 4^ ^ ^ 

j4 , " * ' - 



EXERCISES 



The fpllowing set of exercises is divided into two sections,' In the first one, the exercises are- 
based directly on the tape and transcript Thesecorrd section consists of general exercises. In 
both sections, the exercises niayj:)e^6on^"rtd*e^ as assignments in either a workshop 

of a class setting White tbe-e5<ercises may be adapted -to different workshop or cl^iss formats, 
manS( of them are best done with pencil and paper and a tape recorder. 

The igenewl Purpose of these exercises is to focus andT"efine your understanding of the topic 
at hand, botn through observation and discussion of the tape segments and through application 
Qf what is learned from these observations and discussions. It is not the purpose of the exercises 
to elicit criticism of the behavior of the childr^ri pr the teachers seen on the tape, 

1. EXERCISES BASED ON TAPE ANdVrANSCRIPT MATERIAL 

A. Evelyn's Test 

(1) Examine this section gf the tape and transcript. Can the transcript be divided into parts? 
Discuss where you would choose to divide it and why. Make an outline of this section. 

(2) Consider the firSf four utterances (two by Rosa and two by Evelyn), How*would you 
describe. them, and are they distinct in any way from what follbvvs? 

' (3) Consider Rosa's next five utterances. Would you say that they have a purpose? If so, how 
^do they acqomj^lish it? \ - ft 

^ (4) In the first part. Evelyn provides four answers to Rosa's question ''What are you gonna say 
or do ?" Pull these ^ fgur answers out of the transcript and write them down in 
sequence (The second and thif^answers are actually one response.) Are there any differ- 
ences between the four utterances?- What kinds of differenced are thei^and how would 
you aescribe them in your own words? Think about the chara7!T5risticilrientioned that 
influence how people do things with words. 



{5) Repeat exercise 4 with the next two sections of the transcript. 



o ' .16 3g. 
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B. A Directive SampI 

(1) Compard' the answers within each of the nine segments of this section of the transcript (i '& 
compare the following* utterances in the first part): 



Seth- 
Andy: 
Ashley- 
Jennifer: 
Evelyn. 



Please may I have my cable car back? 

May I please have my puppets now'^ I'm finished with the house. 
Can 1 put it on the science table? 

Miss can I please have my'[unintelligiblel back now? 

I will say, um, my mother wants me to bring my purse home or,*um, I want to 
bnrtg my parse home, um, 'cause I don't want to leave it here cause it might 
get mishandled or something, and someone might be goingl^) Mexico and 
might steal some money to spend in Mexico. ' * 



(2) Compare utterance ^1 in se^ent I with utterance ^1 in segmci^s^II and III, i e 

Please njay I ... (segment I) 
I'm going to . " (segment II) ^ 
Give that back .... (segment III) ^ 

4 

What i&the major difference concerning the cQntext of these utterances? Does that account 
for the differences between the utterances? If so, how? 



Seth:* 
Ingrid 
.Sett 
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(3) Repeat this exercise, comparing the remaining utterances (2, 3, etc ) in ihejirst (ry 
segments (Mil) with their corr'espoadiQ^ly numbered utterances in the second tri; segments 
(IV-VI) and the t^d try segments <V|l-iX). 

(4) Now compare utterance ^1 in segment I to the first utterance. in the fourth segment and 
first utterance in the seventh segment Again, vyhat is the majo; factor that distinguishes 
these utterances? Does this factor influence the form of the utterances? If so, how? 
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(5) Repeat this exercise as folloU/s by comparing the 
2nd utterances in 1st'. 4th. 7th segmer^ts. 
^ 3rd utterances in 1st. 4tf?.7th segments. 
4th utterances in 1st. 4th, 7th segments 
s5th utterances in 1st, 4th. 7th segments. 
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II: GENERAL EXERCISES 

(1) Using the outlirie you made for question 1 in section 1. create a test that you cotJd use to 
test directive use with some of your students. Remember that it must include contextual 
build-up material and the names of specific children, 

(2) Try out your test, tape-recording it if possible. What are the directive strategies used? Are 
status differences reflected in the choice of directive? What did you find out that you didn't 
expect to? For example, did children that you had judged as Ineffective/effective language 

users seem to be more or less effective? 

<^ 

(3) Devise and implement a similar test to elicit the strategies that children use to 
„ (a) get' comments and/or praise on their work. 

r (b) request clarification on some problem they encounter, 

(c) explain an assignment to a peer, * 

\ Once again, describe the str^ategies used. Can the strategies be grouped in any way? Are 

status differences reflected in choice of strategy? Did you see any stratfeies that you had 

not been aware of before? \ ^ 

» * 

(4) Take note of situations in everyday lif^ in which someone is requesting clarification. Be 
sure to notice 

(a) who is involved in the situation (friend, boss, stranger, age differences, sex dif- 
ferences); 

(b) what verbal strategy is used; 

(c) what follows the request. 

Would you-say tl^it all requests for clarification that you observed we're accomplished suc- 
cessfully? What accounts for a successful or unsuccessful request? 

(5) Make a note of the requests for clarifiCc\^tion tfiat occur in your classroom, those directe^'to 
you as teacher, and, impossible, those directed to peers. Comfjare the classroom examples 
to those you collected elsewhere— jfirfiat differences do you notice? Can you say that chil- 
dren's strategies are different from tniose used by adults? If so, how? 
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This theoretical discussion provides the reader with an idea of the background in which the 
research discussed in the booklet occurs. Several related approaches to language will be dis- 
cussed-approaches that have a common focus on the intersection of language usage and social 
behavior and the nature of language as a tool for accomplishing social tasks 

Let us begin this discussion by considering three examples from the transcript. In his first 
attempt to retrieve a possession from his teacher,, Seth says: ■ <^ 

Please mai/ 1 have mi; cable car back? 
However, in his first attempt to' retrieve a possession from a lower-status peer, he says: 
Give that back. I was using it first. 

In his second attempt to get the possession from a lower-status peer, Seth reports that: 
/ would si would just grab it atDay. 

my 

This last example provides an int^esting contrast between verbal and nonverbal strategies used 
to accomplish a particular task. It also provides clear evidence for the idea that by utterfng certain 
sentences, speakers are do/ng something as opposed to simply saymg something. Exploration of 
this concept was begun by British philosopher J.L. Austin (1962), who pointed out th&t there 
nl!.5S. ^ accomplished without language. For example, in many cultures 

^nSfeL" married until certain sentences have been spoken both by tfte couple 

thP .nLJinJ T '"d'v.duals. Likewise, the christening of a baby is not complete without 

the speaking of appropriate words by the appropriate people. Austin concentrated his investiga- 
tion on a relatively small class of words known as performatives, words which, when used by a 
suitable speaker in a certain form (first person singular, present tense), accomplish an act or do 
something. Examples of performatives include: . *^ . ^ 

• I now pronounce you husband and wife (said in the course of a marriage ceremony) ' ■ 
!he ship)" ' Mari,^, while smashing a bottle of champagne against 

• Elmer, I baptize yoti . . . (said while sprinkling vi-ater on Elmer's forehead). 

Austin also suggested that in order for the utterance of a performative Sentence to be valid and 
For"exam^e'Sp"'; ^j"-^^-"^^^ or context in which the Utterance occurs must be right. 
For example, for the utterance / now pronounce you husband and wife to be valid, there has to 
be such a thing as a wedding ceremony whicM^ople accept as evidence that a coup is Irried 

•Sfcl) inlTc^e^ib" ;tner'^^ '''' '^'^'^ " ' ^ ^^^^ ^ 'i^"" oi t 
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While Austin s work is limited to a small set .of almost formula-like utterances, it has inspired 
linguists to explore the concept of doing things with utterances occurring in ^eryday conversa- 
tions as well We see evidence of this concept in Seth s utterances. In her first attempt to retrieve a 
possession from a higher-status peer. Ingrid savjs 

going to let you p/ay with my Barbie dolls 

Whea considered separately from its context, this utterance might seem to be irrelevant and 
might^be describee! as marking an abrupt change of topic However, an understanding of the 
.nature of conversation makes it clear that the utterance is entirely appropfriate for the context in 
which \{ occurs. . ' 

Arpong those who have investigated the nature of everyd^ conversation is the philosopher 
^H.P. Grice (1975). He proposes the cooperative principle, whereby each participant in conver- 
sa^n believes, unless given strong reason to abandon that belief, that bther conversational par- 
ticiphat-^s) act rationally, doing and saying things for the ultimate purpose of achieving communi- 
cationlin the most direct way. He proposes four maxims of conversation, pnnciples'that ensure 
clear communication: 

(1) 'Be as informative as required; be np more informative than required (maxim of quantity). 

(2) , Say only what you "believe to be true (maxim of quality): 

(3) *^Be relevant (maxim of relevance); ^ 

(4) Be succinct; do not be obscure, do not be ambiguous (maxim of manner). 

The mos\ interesting part oi Grice's work concerns Kis account of possible violations of a maxim. 
For example, if a professor's letter of recommendation for a less-than-outstanding student con- 
centrates on the high-quality of the student's penmanship and avoids topics of scholarship and 
achievjsment. a prosf3ective employer might say, "Hmm ... the relevant topic here is academic 
ability. Who cares about handwriting?*' The ma^m of relevance has been violated. The professor 
did not violate the m^aximum ju^tjo be frivolous but to communicate Something indirectly. 

With his account of conversational maxims and their violation Grice addresses the issue of why 
utterances that seem ambiguous, irrelevant, or redundant are actually doing specific work in con- 
versatMDn . The important point is that the participojjts in a conversation may fiot be able to adhere 
to all the maxirns^ and be polite or nonthreaterling at the same time. It is sometimes more effective 
to communicate information indirectly, and the^search for an, indirect approach may res\ilt in the 
violation of a , maxim. Thus. Ingrid might have said: * ^ - 

Give me back my (the possession in question), 

or she could have just grabbed it. She chose instead an indirect strategy that appears to violate 
the maxim of relevance and yet probably accomplishes the retrieval of the possession: 

/ m going to let you p/ay with my Barbie dolls, 

-^One^key to understanding the rejatiQnship between language usage and social interaction lies 
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in answers to questions such as *'Why are people polite to one another in the first place?*' or 
"Why can*t people just gp around being as direct as necessary?" Answers to these questions 
necessarily come from an investigation of the intricate and complex nature of social interaction, 
interaction whicfi language mirrors, " .^^^ 

With respect to politeness, Jet us consider Evelyi^^Jirst attempt to get her Mexican purse back 
from her teacher: 

/ will sav, Mrs. , um, my mother wonts me to^bring my purse home or, um, / want to 

bring my purse home, um, cause I don 't want to leave it here because it might get mishandled 
• frsomethingy and someone might be going to Mexico and might steal some money to spend 
/ in Mexico. . ^ ^ ^ 

This long-winded and indirect utterance contrasts with the ones that she addressed to her peers, 
' Again, on the first attempt to retrieve possessions, first from a higher-status peer, then fronj^^ 
lower-status peer: ' . 

. Jefjrey, may / please have my [unintelligible] back? 
and 

Larr\;, can I please have, um, those scissors back — I was using them^ You can go get your 
own scissors — the\; re just across the table. 

t' 

Even though both of these requests are ^accomplished with questions and are less direct than 
the imperative Giv^ me that, they are nevertheless *more direct than the utterance addressed to 
the teacher. It is clear that Evelyn is aware of the different levels of politeness that come into play 
wher^ addressing teaches and peers. One.might even say that in the utterance addressed to the 
teacher, Evelyn violat/re the maxim of qufantity and perhaps the maxim of relevance. 

Robin Lakoff's wo/k or} ^politeness in conversation (1977) should be noted here. She suggests 
that jf a maxim is intentionally violated— ^thatjs, if a speaker says ^oo much or too little or says 
sorpething-thatls apparently irrelevant, ambiguous, or untrue— it is because the speaker may be 
trying to conform to anofher set of rules that would, in turn, be violated if the speaker adhered 
stricily tp Grice's maxims.. This other set of rules'^re rules of politeness, including: 

• -formality: do not impose, remain aloof; 

• hesitanqe; $llow the addressee options; 

• equality Or Camaraderie: act as though you, and the addressee were equal; make the ad- 
- dressee. feel good. ^ * v- 

The rule most relevafttto Evelyn's utterance is pfobably the one pertaining to hesitance". tTo use a 
question or an imperatiW would restrict the teacher's options. With her statement, Evelyn simply 
expresses h^r preference\vithout demanding that the teache^j agree with her. ^ 
In addressing each other, speakers^clearly make assumptions "about the beliefs, desires, or 
'capabilities of the addressee, and these assumptions are reflected in the language used. Sorqe 
scholars claim that speech rests on mutually shared beliefs or conditions that make the perfor- 
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mance of the act possible. This means,. for e'xample. that for a vQquQst to be successful, the 
speaker making the request must^believe that the addressee is able or willing. to do what is re- 
quested. Thus, in two attempts to retrieve a'possession from a higher-status peer. Ingrid says 

Vw not gonna be yqur friend ever Qg<Sn 

and 

l-m not gonna talk to you ev^r ogoin 

The condition here is that Ingfid s friendship or her participation in conversation is desirable, and 
the threat of losing it is enough to induce the addressee to return the object in question J[ 
An important Characteristic of what might be referred to as '^classical" spee(;h act research 
(Montes, 1970) is that it primarily examines the utterances, and not the situation in which utter- 
ances occur. To understand the importance of thi3 distinction, consider the following: 

(1) Type this. 

(2) Please type this. 

(3) Would you mind typing this? ' ^ - 

(4) What are you doing between now and 11:45? . " 

(5) / need this by noon, . : 

In the '•classical** speech act approach, utterances 1-3 would be classified as directives, numbers 1 ' 
and 2 being direct directives, because of the bare imperative form, and 3 being an indirect direc- 
tive The connection between exahple 3*and examples 1 and 2 could be explained in terms of a 
condition on the speech act of requesting. That condition might be expressed as ^^the speaker of 
the request fears that wh^t he is recjuesting might be an imposition on the hearer^* or ^^there exists 
the possibility that the speaKer^s r^uest is an imposition on the ffearer/* Reference to this 
possibility is made in the actqal request. So, in this line, of reasoning, if the request 'is not made 
directly, it can be made indirectly through reference to one of the conditions on the direct request 
A crucial point about this kind of analysis and the preceding examples is that the analysis really 
provides no way of accounting for examples 4 and 5, which occur as requests in situations similar 
or identical to the ones in which examples 1-3 occur. Consider an example fi:om the transcript— . 
Ashley's first attennpt or retrieve Her paintbrush from a lower-status peer: * 

/ went down to get some more paint and you took my paintbrush. I want my paintbrush back. 

This utterance falls into-the category of inferred objectives, with a clear statement of Ashley*s desire. 

One might a§k. **W^IK what would happen if the point of departure for an explanation of lan- 
guage usage was function. That is. given a language function such as requesting, what- are the dif- 
ferent kinds of utterances that speakers-ose to accomplish that function?" That, in fact, is the 
approach underlying the research project on which these materials are based. As Montes (1978) 
states in the final report of the project: 

.r*. . our corpus is not limited to those forms which a speech act analysis would idenMfy as 
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difectives but is limited to a particular W^f situations— where the addressee has aa object ^ 
over which the speaker has rights. We are interested in understanding the rang^^^utter- 
ances— their form and content ana function— that are avaijable for use by children in' thes^ 
• situations We are also interested m noting^any variation in the range of .utterances available 
by virtue of characteristics of the speakers (th^irage, their sex, their perceivedlan^uage^ 
use ability) and characteristics of the addr^ss^iS and the urgency of the situation, (p.l)* 

Thus, the unifymg factorjn the research described^inbuF materiajs is an approach to explaining 
and understanding language within tl^^s mrggx -C^^htext 5f social i^er^ction. While such 'an ap- 
proach may not surprise ihe reader,' 6r^ must remember that social apd interactional factors are ' 
relatively recent additions to descriptions oftanguage. Previously, language.was by and large ex- 
plained and understood as an autonomous system. The focus on the relationship between lan- 
guage usage afid context came about p^i\y by default, examination of language usage within the 
autonomous- system frameworl< raised questions about .language that.cauld not b"e explained in^ 
terms of that framework. When researchers began looking at, the cont^t of use, some of these 
questions were answered and a^ew perspective on the nature of fartgufgfe^egan to emerge. What 
also began to emerge was evidence in children's speech of functional language strategies.hitherto 
described only for adult speech. *We see-Viumjeroys examples irv tfiese/^aterials^'of children's 
knowledge of and facility with sophisticated and subtle language strategiSs.^ Children do indeed: 
have a way with words ' ~ . ' ' 
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GUIDELINES FOR TRANSCRIPTION 



Several of the exercises in this manual require tape-recording and 
transcribing portions of conversation The^following are some basic 
guidelines for transcribing, A look at the transcript in this manual will 
a]^ be useful \ 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



\ 



Decide how you will refer to each speaker, either byjull 
name or by initial. Put this full name or initial in front of 
every new turn taken by that speaker. ' 



Ann: 

Melissa: 

Ann: 



*Okay. V ^ 
Wai^. Okay^ 
Measure— Do it again. 



In order to transcribe accurately everything a given speaker 
says, you may want to listen tp a small segment, stop the 
tape, write down what you remember, and then listen to 
that segment again. Do not be surprised if what you think 
you hear and what'is actually said arg two different things. 
That is the reason for replaying difficult or qujckly spoken 
segments. It may be helpful to listen to longer stretches on 
both- sides of the troublesome sequence. 

Sometimes two people start talking at once, or one person 
'interrupts another. This is usually* shown in transcription 
with brackets .marking the overlapping section: • ♦ 



Melissa: 
Apn: 



as far out as 
No, it might not be 



it caji go. 



• It is, of course, often difficult to hear what either speaker is 
saying in a case of overlap. As you can note, the continuing 
utterance of the person who keeps on talking after the over- 
lap should be transcribed. 



(4) 




Sometimes it is'simply impossible to hear or understand ' 
what someone -has said, Tfiis is dealt with by using square 
brackets; sometimes the word uxmieWlqible is also included, 

T: I'm going to*[unintelligible] I'm going to 

go over to the listening center. 

In other ^es, you may not be entirely sure about a given 
word or sequence, _This can be^ indicated as follows: 

Pupil: I think we're gonna have some fun. 



It may sometimes be impossible to tell who is talking. This 
can be indicate as follows: 

(Unknown Speaker): I don't think so. 



There may be some information concerning nonverbal 
behavior or pauses that you want to include in your tran- 
script. Parenthesis can be used for this: 

Albert: Bambi. 

Garnett: (shakes head "no") * 
' . Albert: ' What? 

T: [uninlelligible] (pause) Who is Dan talking - 

to? * 
Pupils: (raise hands) 
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TAPE TRANSCRIPT 



On The Playground 

Mack: , Yes, ma'am; Next is our next^nterview! Next channel 

501, Now this station is the bestx Now why don't— we 
^ Hon't [unintelligible) This program [unintelligible) a special 
interview, Last night [unintelligible) kidnapped. So, here's 
our other program. Here's pur other interview. 

Pupil: The interviews for today are really serious. ^Thank you. 
YouVe not very welcome to do what I'm doing. , ^ 

S^metjmes children show off their facility with language like these 
children'^did. They were giving us their idea of what they think it^s 
like ,to be broadcasting on television or radio. In .this tape we first 
focus on a way to get a child to let us see her language facility with- 
qut waiting for her to "show off." , - * 

^^metimes observing^children as they use language with us and 
?ach other doesn't give us all the information we need. Sometimes it 
is useful to know how a child's language changes over time, or how 
^ome'instructional program affects the child'3 language, or how a 

^ child is likeothers in a groipor different from them. In thesd cases, 
we need to, be iable to observe the child's language in situations that 
we can say are somehow alike. We use tests of one kind or another 
to do this. The kind of test shown next was designed to avoid some 
of the criticism that sociolinguists have made about tests'. The people 
and objfe,cts and events refen^ed to in the test are all built from the« 

child^slife. . ^ ^ _ 

Please remember, it is^harder to look at tapes of really occurring 
activities than at tapes of actors presenting a-performanc^. Remem- 
ber, too. that the eye and ear of the video* equipment emphasizes 
certain things that might not noticed if you were present in the class- 
room. Most imporJant> remember these are only short examples, 
and it is not reasonable to make judgments about the abilities or 
personalities of the teachers or the students. 



Evelyn's Test 



iosa: 



What^<inds^of things do you bring to school— or do you 
^ ever bring stuff like for sharing time?*. 

Evelyn: ^ Yeah. Well, sometifnes we bring things—when we goon a 
trip, we bring things from Oklahoma or something— if we 
went to Oklahoma, we would bring like, um, a little purse 
or some shells that we found that we would lil^e to share 
with the class. 

• 

Rosa: Did yoli go to Oklahoma? 

Evelyn: No. But, um, I brought in today a thing from Mexico. It is a. 

'um, little purse— Mexico—and it has Mexican money in it. . 

Rosa: OK, supposing, like^, you know, today, that you brought 

* purse, and you show it'during sharing time to all 
ople and you explain what it was and everything,' 
en you go off and do something else and you ask 

Mrs. ^-to hold it for you, because you didn^t want it to 

get lost or misplaced or anything. And so, you know, she 
-^^^ also wants to look at it. So after a while, you want to get 
the purse back ^ 



to give 



Evelyri: Yeah. 

Rosa: So ivhat are you gonna s^y or do to get Mrs. 
. you ybuT purse^back? 



Evelyn: I will 'Mrs. um, my mother wants me to brjng 



my purse home, or, um, I want to bring my purse home, 
um, 'cause I don*t want to leave it here because it 'might 
get mishandled or something, aod someone might be going 
to Mexico and jnight steal some money to spend in Mexico.' 
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Rosa Okay, and suppose Mrs says, *Wfell. there's only a 

V little time left, so 1 might as well hold it for you until— you 

know, until you have to go home' and you want to get 
^ your pu|^ back because you want to show it to somebody 

else— so%hat are you gonna say or do to get it back now 

from her 

Evelyn OK I wt>uld.say. 'Mrs. , can 1 please have-my purse 

back because 1 want to show it to Nancy or^Evelyn or 
'""Virginia* or something 

Rosa. Evelyn? Isn't that you'^ 

Evelyn Well. Virginia or 1 want to show it to myself— 1 want to 
look at It. 

Rosa ^ And supppse Mrs says 'Well. 1 may as well hold it for 

the last couple of minutes ' What are 'you gonna sayior do 
now to get it back from her'^ 

Evelyn 'Mrs please give me my purse 'cause 1 want to put it 

in my.bag so i don't forget it.' 

Rosa . Um, you^like sewing, right? 

Evelyn Yeah ^ ' 

Rosa That's one of the things you like best, right''^ OK sup- 
posing one day you were m wonkshop and everybody was 
sewmg or a buhch of people were sewing and you were 
^cutting ^stuff out witf^ the scissors— you know— cutting a 

. ^ pattern out and you were going to then stitch it 

together — and you put the scissors aside and turned 
around to get something thal's behind you and then, 
when you turn back, um * Larry has the scissors and is 
cutting out some paper— and you want the scissors back 
, because you were using them and you need to finish your 
pattern, right - cutting put your pattern —so what are your 
gonna say or do to get the 'scissors back, from Larry''^ 
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Ev^n, I'd say, 'Larry, can I please have. um. those scisters 
back — those scissors back— 1 was using them Yioy can go 
get your own scissors — they're just*across the table ' 

Rosa Well, supposing Larry says 'Just a minute, I'm noj done 
with it 'AVhat are you gonna say or do to get it back— to 
get the scissors back now from him. . ^ 

Evelyn. 'Larry, just, just cut that cut and then go and get your own 
scissors 

Rosa And Larry says. 'Pll give it back as soon as Tm done' and, 
you want the scissors back right then so what are you gonria 
say or do now to oet them back from him'^ 

Evelyn: 'Larr^ if you don t^ive me back those s^^issor^, I'm going to • 
—I'm going to— 1 am going to throw away what you've cut * 

Rosa OK, supposing one day, the day you brought your purse, 
- showed it to the class, and then, you know, after sharing, 
soppebody asks you to look at it— say Kristin asks to look 
at It 

Evelyn: Yeah 

Rosa ' OK, so you lend her the purse, and she's looking at it and 
you go off and do^something else and then you want to 
get your purse back from Kristin -«-so what are f<;o\x gonna 
say or do to get the purse back from Kristin 

Evelyn I'm* gonna s^y, 'Kristin may 1 please have my purse back 
f r because 1 think 1 gave you enough time to look at it ' 

Rosa. And she says. Tm not done with it yet—I'll be done with it 
in a minrute'— and there's little time left and you really want 
to get your purse back— so what are you gonna. say or do 
now to get it back from her? 

Evelyn Uh — I'm gonna say. 'Kristin please may 1 have my purse 
back-^l'll probably^ring it in tomor/ow again.' . 

55 



Tape Transcript 

Rosa And Kristin keeps it and says. 111 be done v^ith it in a 
minute —so what are you gonna say oY do now to get it 
back from her? 

Evelyn Tm going to say, ^Kristin there's nothing more to look at it 
for— you ve seen all the money, you've seen everything 
inside of it, and you've seen the purse— now what s— what 
* else IS there to look at?* • 



A Directive Sampler: Excerpts from Otheh Interviews - 

Kere are some of the other ways the children use language to get 
objects back from' other people. The objects range from school sup- 
plies through toys brought from home. The people who hiav"^ the 
objects range from teachers to schoolmates who are looked up to 
and others who are lessjiespected These are examples of the lan- 
guage used in test^$fttlations similar to the one you just saw 

I.. Getting It Back: JJie First Try. * ^ 
The Teacher Has It. 

V 

Please may I have my cable car back. 

May I please have my puppets now? Tm finished with 
the house 

Can I put It on the science table? . 

Mi§s :^ can' V please ,have nny (uninte|lgible) 

back now? * - ' ^ 

Um. my mother wants me to bring my purse home or, 
um, I want to bring my purse home, um, cause I 
don't want to leave it here because it might get mis- 
handled or something, and someone might be going 
to Mexico and might steal some rfioney to spehd in 
Mexico. ' ' V 



Seth- 1 
Andy 2. 

Ashlgy. 3 
Jennifer. 4 

Evelyn 5 
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II. Getting It Back: The First Try. 
A Child Who Is a Leader Has It. 

Ingnd. 1 I'm going to let you play with my Barbie dolls 

Andy 2 I stopped swinging on the swing so [unintelligible) can 
1 please have my stuffed animal bean bag back? 

Ashley 3. Can I have my ladybug. LaUra? I, um. want to show it 
to Mrs. 

Michael: 4. Robert, let me have my baseball book back. 
Evelyn. 5 Jeffrey, may I please have my shoe back? 



. III. Getting It Back: The First Try. 
A Child Who Is Not a Leader Has It. 

Seth: 1. Give that back— I was using it first. - 

Andy: * 2 You just grabbed it. so when we get two. you can have 
one to use and I can have one to use 

Ashley: 3 I went down to get'sonte more paint and you took my 
paintbrush. I want my paintbrush back. 

Jennifer: 4. -Laura, give me back my 'ruler cause I really need 
It cause Mrs. B gave me this assignment to measure 
a desk. 

Evelyn. 5. Larry, can I please have, um, those scissors 
back— tffese scissors back— I was using them. You can 
go get your own scissors— they're just across the table. 

IfMhe teacher or the child doesn't give back*the book or toy or 
scissors, what happens? Instead of giving it back, someone could 
sap, *Just a minute. I'm not done with it yet.* H^reg what the 
children say on a second try. 
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IV. Getting It Back:' Second Try. 

The Teacher Still Has h. • - . 

Seth, 1 Please (and then I think she would say OK) 

Andy. 2. I really want it . . . because I'm fini^ed with the house 

Ashley: 3. Some people want to see my ladybug. 

Jennifer: 4. I'm gonna say. um, Tm gonna say that well, I want to 
play with it with a friend and she wants to play now 
and I want to. too. And it's mine, anyway. 

Evelyn: 5. Can I please have my purse back because I want to 
show it to Nancy, 

V. Getting It Back: Second Try. 

A Child Who Is a Leader Still Has It. 

Ingrid:* 1. Tm not gonna be your' friend ever again. 

Andy. 2. It*s almost time to leave so can 1 have them back? 

Ashley: 3 I need it to give it tp Miss . 

# 

Michael: 4. You've had enough time looking at it. 

Evelyn: 5 May I please—Jeffrey, may I please have my shpe 
/back— my mother doesn't want it to get broken and 
, she doesn't want people to be handling 4t too much. 

VI. Getting It Back: Second Try. 

A' Child Who Is Not a Leader Still Has It. 

Seth:,-'' 1. 1 would, ! wouldjust grab it away. 

Andy: 2. Tm building a building and youVe just playing with it- 
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That's not what you do with a block, so can I have it 
back now? ^ 

Ashley: 3. I need it back to finish my painting. 

* Jennifer. 4. When Miss B [unintelligible] I'm gonna telNher that 
you took it. 

Evelyn: 5. Larry, just cut that cut and then go and get your 
own scissors. 

^ • ■ 

What happens if the teacher or child refuses again to give it back, 
saying *Wait a minute, just a minyte.* Here's what the children say 
on a third try 



VII. Getting It Back: Third Try. 

Looks Like The Teacher Is Going To Keep It. o 

Seth: 1. Well, it would be all right. That's what I would say. 

* Andy: 2^ May I please have it? 

Ashley: 3, Lots of people really want to see my ladybug. 

Jennifer: 4. [unintelligible] could I please have it back now cause, 
cause it's mine and I really, really want it back right now. 

Evelyn: 5. Give me my purse cause I want to put it in my bag so I 
don't forget it, 

, VIII. Getting It Back: Third Try. 

Looks Like The Child Who Is a Leader Is Going To Keep It. 

Ingrid: 1. I'm not gonna talk to you ever again. 

Andy; * 2. It is really almost time to govhome— look at the clock 
and see for yourself. ^ 



Tape Transcript 

"Ashley: 3. I need my*ladybug 

Michael: 4. Tough luck, Robert Let me [jave it 

Evelyn: 5 My mother said. um. after I finish showing it for me to 
put \i back in the.plastic bag and I already didn't listen 
to her once and let you see it and then il* would be 
worse if I let you see it more 



IX. Getting It Back. Third Try. 

Looks Like The Child Who Is Not a Leader Is Going To Keep It. 

Seth 1 (iinintelligible] I would start hitting. 
Andy: 2. I really want it cause I want to finish m;;, building, 
Ashley: 3. I really need. um. I ne'ed it for my*painting. 
Jennifer: 4. You give me that ruler back or 1 will tell Miss B 

Evelyn: 5 Larry, if you don't give me bacH those scissors. Tm 
going to— Im going to— 1 am going to 'throw away 
what you've just cut. • • 

On The Playgtound ^ , " 

Mark: Yes, ma'am Next is our next interview! Next channel . . . 

501. Now this station is the best. Now why don't— we 
don't (unintelligible) This program (unintelligible] a 
special interview Last night (unintelligible] kidnapped 
So. here's our other program. Here's our other interview — 
< 

Pupil The interviews for today are really serious Thank you 
You're not very welcome to do what I'm doing. 



